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SOCIAL CONTROL. XVII. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF ETHICAL ELEMENTS. 

The moment a hill is lifted above the plain the agents of 
erosion begin to wear it down. The moment a finer type of 
animal is bred it is liable to be swamped by crossing with scrubs. 
So the moment there is reared above the common feelings about 
conduct — the folk ethos — a set of ideals and standards good 
for the group — the social ethos — this superior set is subject to 
strains tending to lower it. It would be natural to expect the 
folk ethos and the social ethos to modify each other until they 
are assimilated ; and in this case, of course, the folk ethos would 
yield the less because it is rooted in the instincts of the race. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the social ethos worked out by superior 
men or classes does not always sag and decline. For centuries 
it may keep its high plane, drawing the people up to it rather 
than sinking down toward them. Here, then, is a problem. If 
the social ethos steadily exalts righteousness while the individual 
values power, if it continues peace-loving while the heart of the 
folk is warlike, if it stays austere while the common man is sen- 
sual, there must be forces that hold up the higher elements stiffly 
against the influence that would debase them, forces, in short, 
that oppose natural gravity. What are these forces ? In other 
words, how are ethical elements maintained in their pristine 
strength and purity? 

For one thing ethical gains are safe once they have been 
fixed in the heart of folk-tradition. A sacred book, for instance, 
is a wonderful vehicle for transmitting without loss perishable 
spiritual products. While Mahomet was yet alive an important 
city like Taif could offer to become Moslem if he would modify 
his commands against usury, adultery, and wine. But at his 
death the canon of the Koran was closed. All this gristle 
became bone, and there was no longer any danger of lowering 
the standards of Islam. The Bible is another conserver. How- 
ever the ideals of the prophets and of Jesus may be alloyed 
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with baser metal, the pure gold can always be recovered in the 
Scriptures. It is, then, by imbedding them in recorded art> 
literature, or religion that ethical gains may be held and moral 
progress insured. Without fixation in a book or caste the teach- 
ing of the moral prophet is soon debased and lost. But a gain 
fixed in the transmitted culture may enter after a time into the 
folk ethos and thus form the platform from which fresh gains 
may be made. 

The dead, then, armed with the lever of tradition, are the 
first contingent to support the ethical elements. The second 
contingent is composed of parents. By the overlap of their 
lives the parent has great power in forming the character of the 
child. If now the parent passes on just his private ethos, that is 
to say, the views and feelings that really govern his actions, 
there is no gain from this ascendency. But if he instills the 
superior social standards and ideals he becomes thereby their 
prop and bulwark. Now, what is the actual policy of parents ? 
Observation will show, I think, that the influence of the parent 
is, on the whole, uplifting. When a higher ethics is abroad, the 
father frequently favors it more in shaping his son's character 
than in shaping his own. He wants the boy to be a little more 
sober, chaste, honest, and truthful than himself. Often the sum 
of his exhortation is : " Do as I say, and not as I do." It would 
be too cynical to say that the sire knowingly lays upon his sons 
a burden he will not himself take up. But it is certain that he 
forgets to allow in them for that passion and self-will which is 
the secret and the excuse of his own shortcomings. At the 
dibut of each of the historical peoples the fathers are content, 
just as they are among nature folk, to be faithfully copied in 
conduct by their sons. But later, when a social ethos stretches 
above them from horizon to horizon, an inner conflict breeds 
discontent ; and this discontent is more potent in modeling the 
character of their children than in remodeling their own char- 
acter. The influence of parents, therefore, is one of the forces 
that prevent social ideals and standards from sagging to the 
vulgar level. 
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The third and by far the most interesting contingent is what 
we may call the party of order. The nucleus of this contingent 
consists of those professionally interested in the work of con- 
trol. In an army it is the duty of the officers to key up dis- 
cipline. On a ship it is the task of the captain and his mates to 
provide the needed bossing. In a factory it is the business of 
the foremen to maintain a certain level of organization among 
the hands. In a dependency good order is the professional con- 
cern of the proconsul and his staff. So there exist in society 
professionals whose first business it is to keep up the tension. 
Rulers, priests, schoolmasters, magistrates, and others told off to 
wield the instruments of control are expected to keep them 
bright and keen. By their training and affiliations they are cut 
off from those on whom they bind the yoke. They are no more 
interested in making it easy for men than the "broncho-buster" 
is interested in making it easy for the broncho. Their attitude 
toward human weaknesses is that of Frederick the Great when 
he cried to his fleeing soldiers : "You hounds! Do you want to 
live forever ?" Specialized for control, though not to the same 
degree, are lawmakers, publicists, editors, educators, "social 
leaders," and "pillars of society" — those, in short, who cannot 
well "succeed in life" unless they lend an unflagging support to 
the conventional'standards and ideals. 

About the professionals are ranged those who have most at 
stake in good order, those who cannot fish save in still waters. 
Such are officials, property-owners, traders, masters of industry, 
business-men, and those affiliated with them. Order is a benefit 
to nearly everybody in society. But these classes, by reason of 
their situation, realize its benefits with peculiar keenness. Their 
interests call for a closely articulated system of rights and duties, 
well lived up to. Too much play to individual will or caprice 
deranges their calculations and upsets their projects. They are 
the firm upholders of such standards as affect property and con- 
tract, and such ideals as inspire business honor and commercial 
probity. 

Finally the party of order embraces the ethical elite, those 
who have at heart the general welfare and know what kinds of 
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conduct will promote this welfare. They must be wise enough to 
perceive how the common happiness is bound up with sobriety, 
monogamy, or veracity, and disinterested enough to champion 
the standards that make for the common happiness. By reason 
of their ethical feeling they are superior to the other groups 
in the party of order. The others want order, any kind of order, 
while the elite stands for an order that is right, one that squares 
with their instincts of sympathy and fair play. 

But we must not suppose that this elite includes only the 
handful of saints. It is possible to uphold good rules without 
obeying them, to love and sincerely champion an ideal with- 
out being able to live up to it. The cause of order may count 
among its friends all those who, looking abroad upon the social 
ant-heap, incline toward stringency. That they succeed in prac- 
ticing as moral agents what they support as onlookers is not 
absolutely necessary. Whatever be their secret behavior under 
temptation, the conservatism of Pharisees, or Brahmins, or elders 
of the synagogue, or deacons of the kirk is still a measurable 
social force. 

" You have cast a wide net," someone will say at this point. 
" If so many kinds of men are among the upholders of the social 
ethos, why not say that society maintains the superior ethical ele- 
ments ? " But such a statement is far too sweeping. It is a 
commonplace that only an enlightened people can govern itself. 
Now, it is equally true that only an intelligent people can itself 
maintain the ethical elements that lie at the base of its social 
order. In the army, for instance, every detail of discipline exists 
for the well-being or success of the fighting body. Troops 
clever enough to perceive this soon develop among themselves 
the standards and ideals that accord with this discipline, and 
thus lessen the strain on their leaders. But ignorant troops 
do not. Hence the burden of initiative lies much more heavily 
on the officers of Soudanese regiments than on the officers of 
American volunteers. Now, what holds of army discipline is true 
of the greater social discipline. The shares of the many and the 
few in upholding standards are not the same in Madagascar as in 
Europe, not the same in Mexico as in Massachusetts. Whenever 
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people come to understand just what morality is for their ethical 
emancipation is at hand. Whenever, on the other hand, the 
development of institutions like monogamy or property or admin- 
istration carries requirements beyond the comprehension of the 
common people, these people are likely to fall under the sway of 
an organized minority. 

A shrewd eye soon perceives that most of the inhibiting 
impulses sent through the social group emanate from a minority, 
sometimes a very small minority, that, by its brains, its prestige, 
and, above all, by its superior organization, makes up for its 
numerical weakness. For the more primitive obligations, it is 
true, a wide support may be provided in the moral feelings — 
natural or cultivated — of the common man. But the common 
man's impulses always lag behind the real needs of his time. 
Even public opinion, led as it is, is lax and listless, unless it has 
long been schooled to react in a particular way. 

The fact is, social order is always improvable. Whatever the 
measure of adaptation human beings have realized among them- 
selves, there are always blessings that can be obtained through 
better order. Always some loose screw or other permits social 
energy to be wasted, and always someone sees this and wants to 
tighten that screw. If wanton aggression is brought into bad 
odor, there remains the mischief wrought by retaliation. Taboo 
that, and there remains the vendetta-breeding personal encounter 
or duel. Stigmatize it, and there is gaming which leads to brawl- 
ing. If the priests make it disreputable, there is card-playing 
which leads to gaming. Let the Puritans banish this practice from 
a "sober and godly life," and some other source of evil will catch 
the eye. In other words, the relations of men are always open 
to improvement, and the minority, realizing this, will press the 
needed moralities upon the mass before the mass is ripe for them. 

There is good reason, then, why it was a minority that bound 
the law upon the Semites of Palestine, a minority that put down 
the drinking of wine in eastern countries, a minority that 
upheld Christian strictness against Saxon licentiousness, a mino- 
rity that declared the Truce of God, and why it is a minority 
that in Burmah today upholds the fantastically humane ethics of 
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Buddhism. 1 Our hundred years of community-making on the 
western frontier is eloquent as to the part played by the active 
few in maintaining the ideals and standards elaborated in older 
communities. In the days before the railroad the conquest of 
the American wilderness forced upon the pioneers an isolation 
which favored a return to the primitive practices of struggle, 
revenge, and feud. The actual development of law and amity 
within these communities was mainly the work of the circuit 
riders of bench, bar, and pulpit, whose special training fitted 
them to assert the superior canons of a highly cultivated 
society. The winning of the West was in fact one vast, now 
almost forgotten, missionary enterprise, in which men standing 
firmly on the great traditions of law and religion contended 
with crime and sin. Moral laxity as well as political insub- 
ordination have characterized the bulk of our frontiersmen, and 
the warfare against gambling, horse-racing, fighting, and loose sex 
relations has usually been waged by the few. The great stiffen- 
ing in the standards of morality and decency in Kentucky at 
the beginning of this century was due to the Methodist and 
Baptist preachers. 2 The temperance and anti-liquor movements 
likewise have originated in the apostolic zeal of clergymen and 
missionaries. 3 

Just as a dam is strongest when it is built on the V plan, so 
the champions of a superior ethos have the greatest resisting 
power to popular inclinations when they are organized into a 
hierarchy. When they are few in number their only hope of 
success lies in forming themselves into a solid corps, cherishing 
distinctive ideals and standards, and closed against the crude 
influences coming from the mass it works upon. The Jewish 
scribes were able to uphold their noble Deuteronomic Code in 

"See Fielding, The Soul of the People, chapters on "War" and "Monkhood." 

2 See Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, Vol. IV, p. 249 ; and McMaster, 
History of the People of the United States, Vol. II, pp. 577 S. 

3 In the Kentucky mountains the prohibitory laws " grew out of a popular reac- 
tion against the uncertain, lawless, terrifying regime of whisky and bloodshed. Tht 
conviction gradually gained ground that liquor was the source of the evil. In creating 
this feeling missionaries and temperance workers took an important part." (Vincent, 
"A Retarded Frontier," American Journal of Sociology, July, 1898.) 
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the face of popular "hardness of heart" because they drew apart 
from the rabble and learned to lean upon one another. The 
priests during the Dark Ages were able to assert their ideals of 
monogamy and sobriety against the rude barbarians in virtue of 
their freedom from lay dictation. The great work of Hildebrand 
that lifted the prostrate church to her feet was nothing else 
than the perfecting of the hierarchy. Free and spontaneous as 
was Buddhism in the land of its birth, it took on the form of a 
hierarchical church when it came to civilize Thibet. One con- 
sideration that centralized public instruction in France was that 
in backward regions like Auvergne or Corsica the teaching of 
the schoolmaster ought to be independent of, and superior to 
benighted local sentiment. In early San Francisco and Mel- 
bourne the power of refined people to uphold "good form" was 
vastly augmented the moment they found one another out and 
arranged themselves in that hierarchy known as "good society." 
The same contrast of higher and lower is seen in our Indian 
policy, although in this case the higher did not prevail. Says 
Roosevelt : 

A very curious feature of our dealings with the Indians .... has been 
the combination of extreme and indeed foolish benevolence of purpose on 
the part of the government with, on the part of the settlers, a brutality of 
action which this benevolent purpose could in no wise check or restrain.* 

In a homogeneous people dwelling on a lofty and solid plat- 
form of moral tradition it is practicable to let the agents of 
control — teachers, clergy, judges, sheriffs, and public prosecutors 
— reflect the wishes and sentiments of the community they 
work in, to let place and leading go according to the suffrage 
of the people. But all great civilizing or leveling-up tasks must 
be committed to picked men organized apart and receiving their 
stimuli from a central independent source. Missionary boards 
find it wise in foreign work to make the native workers respon- 
sible to the missionaries and not to their native flocks. In other 
words, churches that are democratic at home feel obliged to 
introduce something like episcopacy in the foreign field. The 
few thousand Englishmen among the millions of India can main- 
tain European standards of law and justice because they are 

1 The Winning of the West, Vol. IV, p. 316. 
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formed into the solid wedge of an administrative hierarchy. 
Japan could never have been reformed so rapidly on western 
lines but for the leverage the reformers enjoyed in the civil and 
educational hierarchy. In the Mohammedan world aloofness is 
a condition of all leadership. Of the judges in a Tunisian divan 
a traveler says : 

To my eye, accustomed to the swarthy Bedawys with heads and legs turned 
copper color by the bronzing sun of Africa, the delicate skins, fair as a 
child's, of these men, presented a most suggestive contrast, denoting as it 
does the studious seclusion of their lives, the days and nights spent in ponder- 
ing over the Koran, and its code, a seclusion from which they never emerge, 
save to deal justice to the people out of the stored wisdom of their illumi- 
nated minds. 1 

The apexed hierarchy that like a triangular bracket support- 
ing a mantel holds up the moral platform upon which a people 
lives is usually in exclusive possession of a tradition embodying 
the ethical elements that have been contributed by the prophets 
and the elite of the past. Now and then, it is true, history shows 
us a society where the sacred book is in the hands of the com- 
mon man. But for the most part the stream of inspired or 
revealed wisdom does not run by the beaten highways so that 
all may repair to it. The literature that preserves and transmits 
the superior ideals and standards constitutes a special learning 
beyond the common ken. This literature the hierarchy guards 
with care, and studies with zeal. Close and protracted contact 
with it is the sine qua non on which new blood is admitted to the 
hierarchy. While its young recruits in the rabbinical schools or 
the priestly seminaries or the church colleges, or the law classes, 
are acquiring the requisite learning they are at the same time 
being formed in such fashion that when they become leaders 
there will be no sagging or gravitating toward the inferior folk 
ethos. 

The specialized minority, then, that constantly radiates 
ethical stimuli into the uninstructed mass may group itself in 
two ways. It may be made up of the accredited possessors of 
traditional learning, distinguished by common estimation into 
greater or lesser according to degree of proficiency. As 

'Mrs. Greville-Nugent, The Land of Mosques and Marabouts, p. 179. 
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examples of this loose organization, we may instance the scribes 
and Pharisees among the Jews, the clergy of the Reformed 
churches, the doctors and teachers of Roman law in the Middle 
Ages, and the learned clan that exercises authority in law, morals, 
and theology among the Mohammedans. Or, passing over to a 
more rigid organization, the minority may present a careful gra- 
dation of the holders of lucrative or honorific places, bound 
together as superior and inferior by relations of authority and 
obedience, and deriving the principle of appointment and pro- 
motion wholly from within. Something of this kind we find in 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, in the Russian Orthodoxy and 
Russian bureaucracy, and in the educational hierarchies that 
(I fear we must confess it) are growing up in certain of our 
modern states. 

What the official hierarchy can do is to pitch high the stand- 
ards of order, decency, and justice, and to hold them stubbornly 
against all debasing influences. What it frequently does is to 
reshape them in its own interest until the means of social control 
degenerate into instruments of class control. The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, for instance, becomes a means of getting money out 
of the people like the papacy of the later Middle Ages, or the 
tool of a foreign domination like the Spanish church in old Mex- 
ico, or the prop of petty despots like the Lutheran churches of 
sixteenth-century Germany, or the instrument of absolutism like 
the Orthodox church in Russia, or the supple ally of a govern- 
ing aristocracy like the Church of England from the end of the 
seventeenth century to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

What must be done in such cases is to smash the machine 
and put things into the hands of a genuine elite recruited freely 
from the people, and unspoiled by class spirit. The ethical ele- 
ments will then be brought into line with healthy ethical senti- 
ment and with the common welfare. In the department of 
religious control, for instance, the most perfect identity of God's 
requirements with conscience and reason is found in those demo- 
cratic sects where the yoke borne by the faithful is mainly of 
their own making. In the Reformed churches there has been 
an unmistakable tendency to drop requirements that have no 
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human or social meaning, while in the Latin and Greek churches 
the volume of purely religious obligation has remained larger. 
The Lutheran churches, although they broke away from Rome, 
played no such glorious part in the struggle for human freedom 
as the Reformed churches because they fell under hierarchies of 
their own with some German princelet at the apex, instead of 
the pope. This meeting of the civil and ecclesiastical hier- 
archies in the same person delayed the advent of liberty in 
Germany. 

It is in relation to just this point that the question of church 
government assumes importance. In this age of many freedoms 
we have so far overlooked this point that the bitter struggles 
over church government in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies mean scarcely more to us than the wars of the kites and 
the cranes. The fact that the old fight of Presbytery against 
Episcopacy and Congregationalism against both is strange and 
unmeaning to us now, bespeaks our ignorance of sociological 
principles. 

We may look upon hierarchy, then, as the formation an 
elite will adopt in order to uphold and assert a superior social 
ethos against a low folk ethos. But that very selection and 
isolation by which it guards itself against debasement is liable 
to conduct it to ruin. For these foster a caste spirit which leads 
the hierarchy to use its ascendency for its own interest or to sell 
it to those who will give the most for it. The overthrow of a 
hierarchy may likewise have either of two results. It may mean 
the triumph of low and vulgar ideals ; or it may mean that a 
self-seeking minority is thrust aside and the genuine elite come 
forward to maintain superior standards and ideals of conduct. 

The maintenance of a social ethos higher than the folk ethos 
has certain very interesting side-consequences. 

Among peoples still close to nature one is struck by the can- 
dor and realism of their songs and tales. All their output is 
naive and smells of the soil. If it is sword-play, horse-racing, 
drinking, and dancing that they love, it is of these they will sing 
quite unabashed. If it is the hard hitter they admire, he is the 
one they will put in their Walhalla or Happy Hunting Ground. 
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If it is the schemer or the gallant that is their darling, he will 
be the hero of their epics. If they prize ease or risk or sensual 
gratification, they will never sing the praises of meditation and 
prayer. 

How changed this same people in the later stages of its 
social development ! Gone is the genuineness and raciness of 
song and tale. From being sporadic the culture has become 
uniform ; from being local it has become national ; from being 
popular it has become social. Proverb and folk-lore with their 
frank note of cunning and self-seeking are more and more thrust 
out of sight. The literature and religion bear the stamp of a 
superior class engaged in maintaining a higher ethics than the 
folk cares for. The culture ceases to fit, for they have made it 
celebrate new pleasures and set up new goals. Popular forms 
of expression die out, but the literary guilds and the learned 
clans fail to utter what is in the heart of the people. A rift has 
opened. To idealize is no longer the same as to idolize. The 
type most praised or sung is an acquired taste. Literature 
honors the just man, but the multitude bows to the man of suc- 
cess. The saint gets the shrines, but the gladiator or bull fighter 
gets the crowds. The hero of duty gets the monuments and 
biographies, but it is the boss or money-maker that the people 
acclaim and want to resemble. A people that would love to be 
like Solomon has Isaiah's "Servant of Yahweh" set before it 
as its model. The Arabs at one time have Antar as their 
pattern, but in a few generations it is the "servant of Allah" they 
are called upon to imitate. The Hindus, still Vedic in temper, 
have set before them the ideals of the Upanishads. Under the 
pressure of Christian missionaries the Germans suffer their old 
folk ethos to be partly displaced by Semitic-Latin ideals devel- 
oped under wholly alien conditions. In such cases the ideals 
crowned are a little like constitutional monarchs : They reign, 
but they do not govern. 

Now, the age of hypocrisy begins with a hardening of ideals 
that run counter to the common inclination. There opens a gap 
between social ethos and folk ethos, and, though the latter gradu- 
ally rises, the gap is never quite closed. In Israel the mainstay 
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of the law was the Pharisee. But a contemporary says : " Do 
ye not after their works : for they say and do not. For they 
bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men's shoulders ; but they themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers." 1 In China we have a learned official class 
upholding the ethics of Confucius, yet engaged in universal 
make-believe and "saving of face." So long as he propagated 
his native virtues of courage, temperance, and magnanimity, the 
Greek was fairly sincere ; but later in Byzantium the hierarchy 
that supported the more exacting Christian ideals became rotten 
with treachery and hypocrisy. The Barbarians, though brutal, 
had a bent toward honesty and truthfulness. Yet the priestly 
hierarchy that upheld the high southern ethics became honey- 
combed at last with corruption and falsehood ; while the nobles 
coupled sensuality and violence with outward conformity to the 
law of the church. Among the English clergy under the Com- 
monwealth the canker of hypocrisy ate deeper as Puritan strict- 
ness approached its triumph. In England of today the necessity 
that the members of the leisure class shall pose as models of 
the other classes has compelled each to cover himself with a 
garment of "respectability." 

Hypocrisy is, in fact, the thing we must expect whenever 
men are ranked and organized for moral guidance and get honor 
or pay out of it. The only cure lies in what may be called 
" prophetism." The temptation to hypocrisy is least where there 
is perfect liberty of preaching or exhorting, where each utters 
whatever he feels "called" to utter, where there is little induce- 
ment to uphold what one does not believe in, where all opinions 
may be voiced, and where higher and lower ideals wrestle on 
equal terms. Something like this policy has prevailed in our 
American communities, and our reward for subjecting no deter- 
minate body of men to the strain of moral leadership is that we 
have no class deeply tainted with hypocrisy. 

It might be supposed we should have to atone for this lack 
of close union in our guiding minority by a certain slowness of 
ethical advance, a certain persistency of vulgar and barbarous 

1 Matthew 23 : 3, 4. 
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standards ; while one has but to look about him to perceive that 
the standards and ideals of conduct are keyed about as high here 
as anywhere. This paradox is explained, in part at least, by the 
system of schooling and enlightenment which, by qualifying a 
great number to put themselves in immediate contact with the 
higher traditions and knowledge, has narrowed the gap between 
folk ethos and social ethos and has democratized moral direc- 
tion as well as political power. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
Stanford University, 
California. 



